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MEMORANDUM 70S: Special Assistant to the President 
for National Security Affairs 


SUBJECT 


Khrushchev's Cuban Venture 
in Retrospect 


I thought that you ni£ht. he interested in our 
*.**<. assessment of Khrushchev's Cube vesture. 
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Deputy Director (Intelligence) 
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• • The basic motivation 
underlying: Khrushchev's bold 
gamble in deploying strategic 
missiles to Cuba was the com* 
pel ling nee&of a dramatic 
breakthrough* which would 
strengthen the USSR's position # 
on a whole range of questions 
in the contest with the US* 
The Cuban venture had the 
direct and immediate purpose 
of strengthening Khrushchev's 
position for a major diplo- 
matic showdown on the Berlin 
and German questions which he 
planned to launch before the 
end of the year. 

Background 

Khrushchev had 'been grop- 
ing over the past year and a 
half for some means of extricat- 
ing himself from the impasse 
created by his failure to force 
the West to accept a Berlin 
settlement on Soviet terms. His 
statements during this period 
reflected a growing concern 
o\er the steady erosion of 
the USSR's over-all position 
vis-a-vis the West. The 
introduction of stragetic mis- 
siles. into Cuba provided, in 
his mind, the most effective 
means of scoring a dramatic* 
Victory over the US which 
would enable the USSR to re- 
cover the diplomatic initiative 
and achieve a decisive ad- 
vantage in a new round of Ber- 
lin negotiations. 

Khrushchev also believed 
the creation of Soviet missile 
bases in Cuba would greatly 
enhance the 3i§SR's ability to 
deter another US-supported at- 
tempt to destroy the Castro 
regime. 

The opportunity for Khru- 
shchev's bold stroke arose 
when it became apparent last 
spring that the rapid deteriora- 
tion of the Cuban economy and 
the growing demands in the US 
for active intervention in Cuba 


required prompt and far-reach- % *» 
ing action to avert a crisis -** • 
for the Castro regime . Moscow ~ 
was thus in a strong position * z 
to exchange vital economic 
and military assistance for 
Castro's consent to the deploy- 
ment of missiles in Cuba. 

A second major element 
in Khrushchev J s decision was 
a major reassessment in early 
May which substantially down- 
graded the prospects for achiev- 
ing a Berlin settlement on 
acceptable terms. This ne** 
estimate represented a marked 
change from the optimistic 
view which prevailed in Moscow 
following Gromyko's talks with 
Secretary Rusk at Geneva in 
March. 

Bloc spokesmen in late 
March expressed confidence 
in an early Berlin settlement, 
and the USSR took a variety 
of steps designed to improve 
the atmosphere. These included 
the suspension of Soviet flights 
in the Berlin air corridors 
and measures to restore normal 
relations between the Soviet 
and US commandants in Berlin. 

In an interview with an 
American publisher on 20 April, 
Khrushchev said be was prepared 
to meet with President Kennedy 
again and professed to see a 
"glimmer of hope" for a Berlin 
agreement* Gromyko also took 
a hopeful line in his speech 
to the Supreme Soviet on 24 
April. He stated that, al- 
though obstacles remained, 
his talks with Secretary Rusk 
had demonstrated the desire 
of both governments to "search 
for a rapprochement of positions." 

These hopeful appraisals 
were based on Moscow's reading, 
or si ^reading, of the proposals 
for a modus vivendi which Rusk 
had outlined to Gromyko in 
March. The Soviet leaders in- 
terpreted these proposals as 
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ift the US position and as an 
' * indication that the US was 
• ' finally ready to undertake 

serious negotiations. . 

Moscow *-s euphoria, how- 
ever, was s£ort~llved. The 
Soviet press began to display 
uneasiness ovgr the future 
course of the negotiations 
Sfter the NATO ministerial 
meeting in Athens in early 
Ma y # Pravc i charged the US 
with 'raising new obstacles in 
order to stall the talks and 
displayed. sensitivity to state- 
ments by Secretary Rusk and 
General Clay which contradicted the 
**"* optimistic assessments of Khru- 
shchev and Gromyko in late 

•CO By mid-May, the Russians 
£^j had begun to draw back from 
^^ their earlier efforts to re- 
3fe store normal relations 
_tlie Berlin commandants 


the clandestine introduction 
of the missiles and confront 
the US with a fait accompli 
which would deter any effective 
US military reaction. .He oust 
have recognized that in advanc- 
ing Soviet strategic power to V 
Cuba he was greatly reducing \ 
the margin of safety which had "1 
characterized his major decisions * 
in the past. He apparently 
permitted himself to believe, 
however* that the very high 
stakes involved justified 
the increased risks. 


The outcome of this venture 
strongly suggests that Khru- 
shchev simply did not candidly 
examine the consequences of 
failure. -The great advantages 
that would flow from this 
operation combined with the 
heavy pressures on him to con- 
trive a strategic breakthrough 
made Khrushchev especially 



By late May or early June, 
it seems likely that Khrushchev 
had decided to set aside further 
diplomatic efforts on Berlin 
and to undertake a rapid build- 
up of offensive weapons in 
Cuba during the summer months. 



Buildup in Cuba 

Khrushchev would never 
have undertaken the Cuban ven- 
ture If he bad not persuaded 


Throughout most of Hay and 
June, the USSR applied forced- 
draft measures to assemble the 
necessary personnel and equip- 
ment for the rapid shipment 
and installation of an advanced 
weapons system in Cuba, At 
the end of June, Khrushchev 
adopted a threatening tone in 
discussing Berlin with Austrian 
leaders in drder to convey an 
impression that the Soviet 
position was hardening. He 
complained that the US was the 
captive of Boon on Berlin 
policy and that the resulting 
US inflexibility made a Berlin 
solution impossible . 

The beginning of the heavy 
shipments of equipment ani 
personnel to Cuba in mid-July 
was accompanied by new S *v±et 
political initiatives d signed 
to set the stage for t J * diplo- 
matic showdown on Ber? .a planned 
for late 1862 and to ivert 
world attention from *he mili- 
tary buildup in Cub; Khru- 
shchev announced a iw proposal 
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iopgeg~4 ^ West Be g3£s-33afr 
.troops <f four smaller KATO 
and Warsaw Pact powers under 
United Nations Jurisdiction. 
Bloc spokesmen hinted privately 
that a separate peace treaty 
would be signed within the 
next two months. On 21 July, 
Moscow announced its intention 
to resume nuclear testing. 

Despite these efforts to 
persuade the West to believe 
that events were moving toward 
a Berlin showdown, Moscow re- 
frained from breaking off con- 
tacts with the US and from 
generating fear of an impend- 
ing acute crisis. It aimed 
instead at a gradual buildup 
of the war of nerves which ap- 
parently was intended to reach 
a climax after the missiles 
were in place and Khrushchev 
was ready to make his dramatic 
appearance at the UN in late 
November. 

The Crucial period 

The Soviet leaders appear 
to have regarded the period 
from late August through the 
first part of October as the 
time of greatest danger and 
vulnerabilitj^JTor their Cuban_ 
ope rat: 



Tver, seems to 
have been l^ss concerned about 
the possibility of a US in- 
vasion than about a naval blcck- 
ade or other measures to inter- 
dict Soviet shipping to Cuba, 
at least in the initial phase 
of US reaction. 

Throughout this crucial 
period, the Soviet Union did 
its best to divert Western 
attention away from the heavy 


personnel into Cuba. On the 
diplomatic front 9 the Russians 
spread the impression that they 
were developing major new pro« 
posals with regard to Berlin, 
and Khrushchev told visitors 
that he was considering placing ; 
Berlin before the General As- 
sembly personally, la Berlin, 
the Russians exploited inci- 
dents along the wall in late 
August to fill the air with 
charges of Western "provocations" 
against East Germany. They 
dominated the headlines with 
the "crisis" over the use of 
Soviet armored personnel car- 
riers to transport guards .to 
the Soviet war memorial in 
West Berlin. Moscow also kept 
up a steady drumfire against 
alleged US preparations for 
an invasion of Cuba. 

Under the pressure of in- 
creasing US attention to So- 
viet military deliveries, Moscow 
decided in early September to 
abandon the pretense about the 
nonmilitary character of these 
cargoes. In a joint communique 
on 2 September at the end of 
the visit to Moscow of Ch£ 
Guevara and Emilio Aragones, 
Moscow publicly acknowledged 
for the first time that it was 
providing military assistance 
and technicians to Cuba. So- t 
viet propaganda, however, denied 
that the USSR was sending mili- 
tary forces to Cuba or establish- 
ing military bases on the island. 

The Soviet statement of 
11 September was Moscow's most 
important effort to deter US 
intervention in Cuba or US 
actions against Soviet shipping 
and to gain sufficient time to 
complete the installation of the 
missiles. It ma:* have been in- 
spired by the Soviet leaders 1 
concern that President Kennedy* s 
7 September action in requesting 
congressional authority to call 
up 150.000 reservists might have 
been only the first of a series 
of US actions against the build- 
up and that the US had detected 
the true nature of the equipment 
being introduced into Cuba. 

The statement eharged that 
the US was "preparing for aggression: 
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rust Cubarana^tner peace- 
. loving rtaics" and warned that 
•an attack on Cuba would signal 
the "beginning of the unleashing 
of war." It sought to check 
the growing alarm in the US 
over Moscow's intentions by 
stressing rthat Soviet military 
equipment in Cuba was designed 
"exclusively for defensive pur* 
poses 11 and 3>y denying that the 
USSR planned to establish mis* . 
sile bases there. 

But the USSR's most strik- 
ing maneuver to inhibit US 
reaction, and undoubtedly the 
most effective in Khrushchev's 
judgment, was the declaration 
in the 11 September statement 
of a "pause" in Berlin negotia- 
tions until after the US elec- 
tions. This was calculated to 
establish a link between Berlin 
and Cuba, with the clear impli- 
cation that the USSR would not 
aggravate Berlin tensions if 
the US would refrain from inter- 
vention in Cuba. Khrushchev 
clearly believed that his strong- 
est deterrent against US action 
to halt the buildup in Cuba 
was to portray Berlin as a So- 
viet hostage. 

Although Moscow displayed 
considerable concern in the 
first half of October about US 
intentions and uncertainty 
about the extent of US informa- 
tion regarding the nature of 
the military equipment arriving 
in Cuban ports, Khrushchev ap- 
pears to have remained confident 
as late as mid-October that US 
reaction would be confined to 
verbal protests, agitation in 
the UN, and possibly limited 
action to reduce the volume of 
Soviet shipments to Cuba. Be 
seems to have interpreted the 
US posture in September and 
the first halrf of October as 
having confirmed his confidence 
that the Cuban gamble would suc- 
ceed and that the US in the end 
would accept the presence of 
Soviet missiles rather than 
face a possible direct military 
confrontation with the USSR. 

fchen the US reaction dur- 
ing the wek of 22 October 
abruptly transformed vhat had 
been Khrushchev's boldest 


foreign policy gamble into his 
greatest defeat, the Soviet 
premier displayed a very sober 
understanding of the real 
"correlation of forces" in the 
world. He recognized that he ^ 
had no choice but to cut his •" 
losses and that any meaningful ^ 
Soviet military response, not - 
only in Cuba but in Berlin or 
elsewhere, was impossible be- 
cause the failure of his Cuban 
venture also meant the failure 
of this bid to overcome US 
global strategic superiority. 

The Week of Crisis 

The Soviet leaders 1 initial 
reaction to President Kennedy's 
address on .22 October was de- 
signed to deter US military in- 
tervention in Cuba and to gain 
time in which to extricate 
themselves. They were careful 
to refrain from any commitments 
to specific countermeasures but, 
at the same time, they sought to 
avoid the appearance of acquiesc- 
ing to the measures, announced b j 
the 



spokesmen that the ships would 
proceed to Cuba and refuse in- 
spection by US naval vessels, 
Khrushchev's first concern was 
to prevent incidents which 
might mal;e the crisis more dif- 
ficult to control. 


The Soviet leaders also 
promptly announced measures 
intended to underscore the 
USSR's military preparedness 
to meet any eventualities. 
The Soviet statement of 23 Octo- r 
ber in response to the Presi- 
dent's speech was aimed at 
gaining tine for maneuvers to 
generate pressure on the US 
to lift the quarantine ^nd ab- 
stain from military action 
against the missile bases. 
The statement did not specifically 
deny the existence of the mis- 
siles but repeated the Septem- 
ber claim that Soviet military 
equipment is Cuba *ras "designed 
exclusively for defensive pur- 
poses."^ ___ 


ATfffbugh Moscow denounced "" 
the US quarantine, it avoided 
' any* threats *>f countermeasures. 
The only specific action con- 
tained in the statement was a 
call for a UN Security Council 
fleeting oh-tbe US violation of 
the UN charter and the threat 
to peace* 

Khrushchev's immediate 
aim was to inhibit Washington's* 
freedom of action by drawing the 
US into negotiations. On 24 
October he called for a submit 
meeting and, on the fol3 owing 
day, promptly accepted U Thant's 
appeal for negotiations and a 
temporary suspension of Soviet 
military shipments and the US 
quarantine. 

The Soviet leaders sought 
to convey an impression of com- 
posure and calmness in dealing 
with the crisis. Khrushchev 
and other top leaders went back- 
stage to greet an American opera 
singer after^ p erformanc e on 
24 Octob* 



Moscow's desire to prevent 
any escalation of the crisis 
and to avoid provoking the US 
was also reflected in the lim~ 
ited military preparedness 
measures that were undertaken. 
There was no evidence of any 
significant major redeployments 
of forces or of any readiness 


treasures by the Soviet 'Long 

Range Air Forces. The USSR • * 
also avoided any threats of 
retaliatory action in Berlin 
or at other points of East-West 
contention. Soviet propaganda %:* 
played down the possibility of £ * 
a new Berlin crisis and even 
professed to see a "©ore real- r 
istic approach" to the German 
problem in debates at the UN 
General Assembly. 

Khrushchev f s Retreat 

By 25-26 October, Khrush- 
chev had become convinced that 
the situation was critically 
dangerous and had to be liqui- 
dated at once. The firmness of 
the US attitude made it clear 
that Soviet maneuvers to gain 
time and involve the US in pro- 
tracted negotiations were failing. 
In addition to the rapid con- 
centration of US forces in the 
Caribbean area, the Soviet lead- 
ers probably received information 
which led them to believe that 
a US air strike against the 
missile installations or an in- 
k sion of Cuba sight be Ifflaiaeataa^ 



Confronted with these 
ominous prospects, Khrushchev 
decided that immediate action 
was required to avert US mil- 
itary intervention which would 
spe3 3 complete disaster for his 
Cubau venture, inflict enormous - 
damage on the USSR's uorld 
position, and make the risks 
of any meaningful Soviet response 
elsewhere in the world prohib- 
itive. On 26 October, be dis- 
patched his long, rambling 
private letter to President 
Kennedy, indicating in g- arded 
language Soviet willingr»ss to 
accept US terms for a s ttle- 
ment . 


In less than 24 hours, 


Khrushchev sent another letter 
\tt> the President vbieh tsras pub- 
lished immediately in Moscow. 
It called lor reciprocal Soviet- 
US withdrawals of offensive 
weapons fr-oia Cuba and Turkey 
under international supervision 
and for soutual nonaggression 
guarantees covering these two 
countries. This letter mzy 
have been part of a Soviet con- 
tingency plan prepared in advance 
to provide a line of retreat if 
the snissile buildup should he 
detected prematurely and if US 
reaction was stronger than ex- 
pected. 


j: Kb r us Kcbev 

l^fe probai3Xy~Trop^d"Tvis^ offer of such 
*ff a deal would help cover bis re- 
OT treat and sti»ulate UN pressures 
<J3 on the US to accept this offer 
^ as a basis for immediate negoti- 
^ ations. 

Despite the inconsistency 
between bis two letters , Khrush- 
chev probably believed that the 
US leaders would regard the 
unpublished private asessage of 
26 October as bis real position 
and would dismiss the later one 
as a face-saving propaganda 
maneuver* 

President Kennedy's 27 
October reply *sia ting that 
Khrusbcbev*s private' proposals 
of 26 October "seeis generally 
acceptable opened tbc way for 
the Soviet premier's public 
backdown on 28 October. He then 
inforsed the President that a 
"new order" had been issued to 
dismantle the missiles and re- 
turn tbesn to th<* USSR. He rep- 



resented the President f * pit** 
to give assurances a grains t an 
invasion of Cuba as a forsaal 
commitment and declared that, 
in view of this alleged pledge, K « 
"the motives which induced us *J 
to render assistance of such Z* 
a kind (offensive weapons) to - 
Cuba disappear." Khrushchev 
also committed the USSR to reach 
agreement "to enable UN represent- 
atives to verify tbe dismantling 
of these means. f< 

Postcrisis Negotiations 

Khrushchev then moved 
quickly to get negotiations for 
a settlement under way, to -im- 
press the US with bis good faith 
in carrying out bis commitments, 
and to minimize Soviet respon- 
sibility for any complications 
which might arise. Deputy For- 
eign Minister Kuznetsov, who was 
immediately dispatched to New 
York, assured Ambassador Steven- 
son on 30 October that the mis- 
siles would be dismantled and 
removed in two or three weeks, 
after which verification could 
be carried out by any means the 
US desired. Gromyko also re- 
affirmed to Ambassador Kobler 
on tbe same day the Soviet desire 
to reach an agreement as quickly 
as possible. 

Moscow's desire to guard 
Against a collapse of tbe negoti- 
ations and possible US action to 



Kikoyaa's urgent trip*to 
Havana via New York also re- 
flected the Soviet leaders* con- 
cern that Castro's tactics might 
jeopardise the negotiations, re- 
vive the danger of US silit?ry 
action, and thwart tbe liSR's 
efforts to salvage its petition 
in Cuba and the »erld. 

la tbe first o? -f ©f Ko- 
veraber, Soviet negot iters took 
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advantage of Castro's rejection 
of any for© of UN inspection 
in Cuba and tbe easing of the 
crisis atmosphere to maneuver 
the USSR out of the embarrassing 
agreement to UN verification 
of tbe! removal of the missiles. 
Although Khrushchev felt be bad 
no choice at tbe height of the • 
crisis" but to agree to a UN 
role, Moscow was concerned 
that this would create a dan- 
gerous precedent in the future, 
particularly with regard to 
controls over any disarmament 
or nuclear test ban agreements. 

Kuznetsov's first step 
was to agree to inspection by 
an International Red Cross 
team of Soviet ships en route 
to Cuba. After stalling on 
tbe implementation of this 
scheme, be proposed the bilat- 
eral arrangement whereby US 
naval vessels contacted Soviet 
ships carrying missiles back 
to the USSR for the purpose of 
counting the missiles* 

After tbe withdrawal of 
tbe 42 missiles was completed 
on 10 November, tbe Russians 
turned their attention to 
countering US pressure for the 
removal of tbe IL-28 jet light 
bombers. They charged that 
tbe US was seeking to use this 
issue as a means of evading a 
formal noninvasion pledge. 
Kuznetsov argued that US demands 
regarding tbe IL-28s were "com- 
plete nonsense" because these 
bombers were obsolete and could 
be used only on defensive 
missions, 

Castro's unwillingness 
to re 1 ears e the bombers was 
almost Certainly one of the 
principal areas of sharp dis« 
agreement in Mikoyan's pro- 
tracted talks in Havana. At 
one point, Moscow attempted 
to evade this problem by pub* 
licly claiming that the XL- 28s 


were tbe "property of tbe Cuban 
armed forces*" ^ m 

+* * ■ 
However, the growing ±%L 
dications that the US lat*&S*d 
to impose more stringent Qt&r- 
antine measures apparently pro- 
vided Mikoyan with tbe leverage 
which finally resulted in 
Castro's 19 November agreement 
to remove the bombers, fthlch 
he now acknowledged "belong to 
the Soviet Government . ,f Castro* 
statement— probably following 
a bitter "showdown** session 
with Mikoyan— enabled Khrush- 
chev to inform President Kennedy 
that tbe IL-28s would be 
withdrawn just a few hours 
before the President's press 
conference on 20 November. 

Moscow probably regarded 
this as the final step in 
liquidating the Cuban crisis. 
On 21 November, tbe USSR and 
other Warsaw Pact countries 
announced the cancellation of 
the special military prepared- 
ness measures that were put 
into effect on 23 October. All 
that remains, in tbe Soviet 
view, is for tbe US and tbe 
USSR to issue formal declara- 
tions in the UK setting forth 
the fulfillment of tbe com- 
mitments contained in the 
exchange of letters between' 
President Kennedy and Khru- 
shchev. 


Tbe USSR's final goal, 
therefore, will be to ob- 
tain a clear US aoninvssion 
pledge without undertaking 
any further Soviet commit- 
ments regarding UH verifies.* 
tion of the removal of of- 
fensive weapons and of the 
nonreint reduction of sucb 
weapons into C uba in the 
future. 



